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Gentlemen and Ladies desirous of 
receiving Instruction in this System of 
Stenography, will have the goodness to 
address themselves to the Author, at Mr. 
Hessey's, Fleet Street, London. 
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TO THE 

l\itf)t honorable 

LORD VISCOUNT GODERICfL 



MY LORD,— 

I never can be sufficiently thankful for 
the sanction of pour name to this attempt to remodel an 
art, so susceptible of alteration and improvement, as 
that of Stenography : and should it be conceded that 
I have, in the slightest degree, assisted in promoting 
an universal alphabet — of abridging the labour of the 

t 

Student, and contributing to the extension of the sym- 
bolic science, under your kind and distinguished Pa- 
tronage, I may confidently look forward to further 
experiments, and by study, be instrumental in supply- 
ing any deficiencies of the present Treatise, with a more 
perfect analysis of those elementary principles on which 
the system, now humbly submitted to your Lordship, 
is founded* 

I have the honor to remain, 

Your Lordship's 
Most grateful, devoted and humble Servant, 

C. LATHAM. 

London, Oct. 30, 1828. 
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PREFACE. 

Stenography has of late years become a 
part of academical instruction, and therefore 
any endeavour to extend its utility and further 
its improvement, requires neither apology nor 
excuse. 

The principal difficulty with which this Art 
has had to struggle, has been the complexity of 
some systems, and the want of brevity in others, 
together operating to deter the student from com- 
mencing the study, and persevering to accomplish 
it. At an early period of his study, the author 
of the following Treatise felt the necessity of a 
change, and by comparing the Tables of the 
various masters with his own, now begs to sub- 
mit the fruits of his labours to the protection of 
the public. 

The great object throughout this little 
Work has therefore been, to simplify the ele- 
ments of the Art, and to vary the double con- 
sonants, which in some systems are arbitrarily 
fixed and imposed, so that the learner is obliged 
to study two alphabets instead of one, which too 
frequently perplexes the distinction of the cha- 
racters, and confuses the actual meaning of the 
sentence. By joining together the two conso- 
nants this difficulty is obviated, and the per- 
spicuity of the Art advanced. Another peculi- 
arity of the present system isthedeterminateness 
of the signification of the characters, generally ; 
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and also the invention of the most concise marks 
to express the prepositions and the leading con- 
j unctions; nor is the memory burthened with 
more than two pre-positions, namely con and 
pre; and five terminations, viz. tion y ing, ly, ity, 
and ify ; all the rest being left to nature, or 
settled by the rules. * 

It is :by no means the intention of the au- 
thor to claim the merit of a new and exclusive 
system, though the signs and symbols differ in 
almost all respects from those in use, and em- 
ployed by other masters ; but his chief aim has 
been to exclude superfluous characters, to reduce 
their number, and substitute a more primitive 
form, and of greater or more extensive significa- 
tion : not merely to diminish their power, but 
to increase it ; to include a sentence in the few- 
est terms ; and to compress within the narrowest 
compass the opinions of others, without pre- 
tending to more science and originality, than 
the able masters who have preceded him. 

It would be almost a waste of time to dwell 
at any length or with an affected formality, 
upon the necessity of and the advantages to be 
derived from the study of Stenography, when 
most, or all of the Universities and public 
Schools of the United Kingdom attach to thetn 
able teachers in this Art, as well as the other bran- 

* I occasionally appoint or advise, that a won! should be divided in 
order to express an accented vowel, so I do not write man and main the 
game, but the former mn 9 the latter man. Some persons may object to the 
great similarity of many of my diameters Mith others; so particularly a 
peipendicular or horizontal, accord m if to its different lengths, signitioa 
thtee different things j but when tried, this objection cannot be sustained. 



chesof study. But when the recent establishment 
of Institutions of all kinds has opened new 
channels of improvement to the people at large, 
and to which all classes of persons may obtain 
access on the most moderate terms, what can or 
ought to claim greater share of attention than 
an Art which improves the memory, supplies it 
with mental aliment, and enables the pos* 
sessor to enrich his common-place book with 
otherwise such fugitive portions of co-temporary 
history, as might, without the aid of the short* 
hand writer be lost to posterity. 

With the view to this class of persons 
chiefly, the price of this little manual has been 
regulated ; at the same time it is hoped, Gen~ 
tlemen accustomed to and familiar with the Art, 
may find something in it of novelty and im- 
provement. The object of the author has 
mainly been to shew himself intimately con- 
versant with, the Art or Science, however it 
may be denominated, which he undertakes to 
teach, by clearing it of all obscurity, and giving 
the language of symbols, the same extensive 
circulation and power as the written vernacular 
of the several countries wherein it is known and 
practised. 



REMARKS and COMPARISONS 

The rules and observations in this little treatise are 
arranged in the precise order which should be pursued 
by the learner. 

As the great difficulty to be surmounted in the prac- 
tice of this Art is the decyphering of what is written and 
not the writing of it, it is necessary that the student 
should carefully examine the various consonants of the 
simple alphabet, comparing each as he proceeds with its 
corresponding symbol in the compound alphabet, and 
also with the same letter having another joined to it in 
the collection of double consonants, by which means he 
will discover that the mark in the simple is but slightly 
varied in the compound alphabet, and that in the collec- 
tion of double consonants, in some instances the same 
slight variation obtains, while in others it retains its ori- 
ginal form, having some character joined to it, so that in 
the latter example, the learner is instructed to join two 
letters together ; thus, the compound alphabet and the 
collection of double consonants, instead of burthening 
the pupils, will exemplify the facility with which one and 
the other may be fixed on the memory. 

I purpose now to point out the minute difference 
which obtains between some of the symbols and the sim- 
ple combination of others to form the double consonants. 

Observe first, that the right-lined characters of the 
simple alphabet are slightly curved on the right side 
in the compound alphabet where they denote the same 
consonant, but with this addition, that it is preceded by 
an unaccented vowel, as b, d,f, k, n, p, r, and t ; and 
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that the semicircular characters have a quadrant joined 
to them at the beginning, as g, k, m, and w, except /, 
which is reversed, and s, (represented by the circle) 
which is enlarged. Secondly, that the right-lined con- 
sonants in representing the addition of an r, are slightly 
curved either on the left or right hand side ; the former 
jof the figures so made, is employed at the beginning of 
words, and either of them in any other part of the word 
is used indiscriminately for convenience or agreeably to 
the taste of the writers : when /follows any other con- 
sonant, its own mark is added to that of the other except 
it be g or k where it is substituted by other letters, g 
taking k, and k w, which can be joined more expedi- 
tiously ; and to avoid ambiguity, when c or k follows g 9 
and to follows k, it is necessary to take off the pen and 
write them immediately under the letters which ortho- 
graphical ly precede them. 

Ch, sh, th, and thr> are the only double and treble con- 
sonants having arbitrary characters. 

In the simple alphabet, / is expressed by either of two 
characters, the second of which appears in the compound; 
to prevent mistake, the first of these is used for / at tho 
beginning of a word, and the second, when / is preceded 
by a vowel, though in other p^rts of a word either mar 
be used. 

The vowels when advised to be determinately written, 
are expressed by a dot only, the position of which is 
changed to point out which of the vowels id intended; 
so a is placed on the left side, and immediately against 
the top of 6, A, and p ; e a little lower ; i or y opposite 
the middle; o near the bottom, and u immediately 
against it; and when the vowels are in connection with 
the shorter characters, rf, f r », sh, thr y and the semicir- 
cular ones which elongate the same length from their 
extremity as the height, a is placed a little higher thata 
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the top of the characters ; e level with it ; i or y oppo- 
site in the middle ; 6 immediately against the bottom ; 
and u a little below it. 

The other characters require that the vowel-place should 
be regulated by the supposed or real line of writing 
which i is always written upon ; e a little above ; o the 
tame distance below ; a higher than e, and u lower thano. 

The redundant Letters of* the English Alphabet noticed 
and dismissed, or substituted by other Letters. 

It is necessary to procure such letters for the short- 
hand alphabet as possess the greatest simplicity ; and 
since nature furnishes us with but few simple characters, 
we are compelled in order to make them sufficient for 
our purpose, to reduce the number of the letters to con- 
stitute the Stenographic Alphabet ; so that such letters 
whose souuds differ immaterially from those of others, 
may be supplied by them or incorporated one with the 
other ; so c having no other sounds than those of k and s, 
is expressed by their characters, using k when it is hard, 
and c when it is soft, as in the words country, certain, 
&c. * See second plate. (1) 

When g is followed by h, both may be omitted, as in 
brought, taught, or expressed by/* as in laugh, &c. 

Ph, has the same sound as^ it is therefore expressed 
by its character, as in phantom, philosopher, Philip, &c. 

Q for the same reason is expressed by k, as in quaker t 
quackery, &c. 



* The example! which are given to illustrate the various rules are 
written with the short-hand character in the second plate; by these means 
the plates are made to contain an abstract or epitome of the whole system. 

For the sake of speedy reference, the several classes of illustrations are 
distinguished by a numerical arrangement,, having- the number of reference 
affixed to the first rule of each section of instruction. 



V having nearly the same sound as J*, is expressed by 
its character, as in verse. 

Wh is expressed by w, as in when, where, whither, 
what, why, whim, &c. 

Y is expressed by i, as in yoke, year, &c. 

Z is expressed by 8, as in zebra, zephyr, zechariah. 



STENOGRAPHIC ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Though the simplicity and brevity of the short-hand 
character attain to the utmost degree of perfection, 
and the joining of the letters together were ever so much 
facilitated, it would nevertheless be utterly impracticable 
to write every word with the same literal exactness as 
is done in the common writing of the English language ; 
so to prevent the short-hand writer from being defeated 
in his purpose, observe 

1. All unaccented vowels in the middle of a word 
must beentirely omitted, as a in man, &c. See 2d plate. (2) 

2. Vow els at the end of words must be omitted, as e 
in bane, sane, &c. except when they form another syl- 
lable, as y in enemy, &c. 

3. Unaccented vowels at the beginning of a word 
Tequire only an indefinite supply, which is made by using 
the following consonant as it stands in the first compound 
alphabet, as a in account, accountable, arduous, and ar- 
dour; o in obliterate ; e in erase; except such word be 
a monysyllable, which is not denoted in the first plate by 
any single letter, so write a in Anne, u in urr, hut, &c. 

4. All accented vowels at the beginning of words 
must be expressed definitely, as a in air, aid, &c. ; e in 
ear ; i in hire ; o in ore ; u for hew in hewer, &c. 

5. Accented vowels in the middle of a word may be 
denoted by beginning the following consonant at the 
place assigned to the vowel that stands before it, as in 
abide, adhere, bite, boat, wrote, write, &c. 
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6. Accented vowels at the end of words must always 
be written as in buy, shew, true, &c. 

7. Diphthongsand triphthongs can always be expressed 
by one vowel, as ea in eagle ; eau in beau ; iew in view, 
and eau in flambeau, &c. 

8. When vowels part into two syllables, they may be 
expressed by writing the compound consonant/beginning 
it in the place of the vowel most sounded , as ie in diet ; 
io in riot, riotous, violence, by the side of which I 
have written vileness, to shew wherein they differ from 
euch other ; and owe in vowel ; ea in creator, &c. 

Creature is written on the plate to shew the differ- 
ence between it and creator ; and j having the sound of 
y in hallelujah, is written according to this rule. 

It is usual with the Stenographer to write all words 
according to their sound. 

All quiescent consonants must be omitted, as b in 
debt, subtle, &c. ; c in victuals, czar, stick, buck, black* 
public, collect, correct, &c. ; ch in yacht ; g before n 
as in gnash, sign, feign, foreign, sovereign, &c. ; h in 
ghost, &c; gh injight, right, light, highest, &c. ; It after r 
&sin rhetoric, rhubarb, &c. ; /as in half, talk, and psalm, 
in which word p also being silent, must be omitted ; n 
after m as in hymn, solemn, autumn, &c. ; p as in cup- 
board, tempt, attempt ; ph in phthisis, apothegm, &c. ; * 
in island, viscount, &c. ; th in asthma ; w in wrap, writ, 
wreck, wrinkle, blow, grow, row, &c. See plate 2. (3) 

2. When one or more consonants have the sound of 
any other consonants they must be written for them, as k 
for ch in chymist, scheme, chorus,-chyle, Baruch, Enoch, 
chaos, archangel, mechanics, &c. ; sh for ch, as in chaise, 
chagrin, &c.f for gA, as in cough; nt for mpt, as in 
comptroller ;f for ph., as in diphthong, triphthong, ne- 
phew, Stephen, &c. and z or s for x, as Xanthus, Xerxes, 
Xenophon, &c. 
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3. When any consonant occurs twice in a word without 
a vowel between, it is to be written only once, as in 
better, letter, little, sinner, &c. but if a vowel come be- 
tween the consonant, it should be written twice, as in 
memory, memorial, remember, Ananias, &c. 



Of the Pre-positwns and Terminations of Words, #c. 

No more of any word need be written than what is 
sufficient to distinguish it from all other words. 

1. The pre-position con or com is expressed by plac- 
ing* a dot or the first c, over the character for the first 
part of the word, as in consonant, confess, com* 
mandment, common, Sf-c. ; wfaeu it ig preceded by another 
syllable that must be written instead of the dot, and in 
its place, as in reconcile, irreconeileabk, recommend, re" 
commendation, re-coinmence, &c. ; see Second plate (4) 

2. The pre-position pre is expressed by a larg-e dot 
placed before the first cofisonarit, as in presume, &c. 

2. The termination " tion or sion must be expressed by 
a dot over' the last letter, as in question, combustion, hi- 
vention, &c. i the plural by * written over the last letter, 
as questions. 

3. When a vowel precedes this termination, the vowel 
only need be written, as in invasion, infusion, incision, 

&c. 

4. The termination ing may be expressed by the tliird 

arbitrary character (in the first plate) not joined to the 
word, but written immediately under the last letter, as 
in sing, sting, bring, thing, nothing, anything, some- 
thing, &c. ; to express the plural, join * to this character, 
as in things, joinings, &c. 

5. For the adverbial termination ly : place a dot under 
the last letter of the word, as in only, commonly, surely, 

6. For iiy and ty y write the third arbitrary character 
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by the side of the last letter of the word in rs place, as 
in charity, witty, pretty, &c. 

7. For ify, write the fourth arbitrary character under 
the last letter of the word as in magnify, signify, beau- 
tify* &c- 

8. For self or selves let the letter * be continued up- 
ward or add an I to it, and use the simple pronoun 
expressed by one character, which is represented in the 
first plate, as in myself, thyself, himself, ourselves, 
yourselves, themselves ; soever may be expressed by a 
large s 9 as in whosoever, whatsoever, wheresoever, when- 
soever, &c. 

Of the signification of the Letters, Sfc. as exhibited in 

the first Plate. 

1. B, d,f, g, h, and/), being large, are used to ex- 
press only one or two words each, which may be writtep 
without changing the position of the character, that the 
line of writing may preserve a proper limit; but the 
smaller characters k, m, and t, may be allowed two 
positions; so the top of m when intended for many, 
woqld bp level with tjiat of p, m being begun in e's 
jplace; and when intended for am, it should be placed so 
tjiat the bottom should be level with that part of p 
against which o would be placed, as I am upon 9 and 
There are many persons. See second plate (5) 

The smallest characters /, n, and s, with the arbitra- 
ries, are employed to express several words, and are 
written in three different positions, corresponding with 
those of the vowels a, i, and o, as Every man has a right 
to do that. 



Of the due formation of the characters, tj-c. 

The learner may now attempt to write the characters 
which constitute the elements of this treatise; and that he 
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may do this the more correctly, I would advise him to 
rule five lines placed at equal distances from each 
other, like musical ones. After the student can form 
the letters correctly, with regard to their relative sizes, by 
forming them upon the lines, he may then venture to 
write without any line whatever. 

- If the pupil wish to write larger than in the second 
Plate (6), he must observe to maintain the same relative 
distance between the lines, that the characters may bear 
a certain proportion to each other ; taking p as the 
standard, half its length forms t, and the half of t forms 
the second arbitrary. 

After having ruled the lines, the learner should make 
all the characters in the order which is observed in the 
Plate, and not alphabetically, repeating the name of 
each letter as he makes it, pronouncing those of the 
compound alphabet eb, ed, ef, eg, eh, el, cwi, en, &c. 
and the arbitraries ent, end> erd 9 and ert, thus supplying 
an e short; 

2. O, ch, m, and compound it, constitute such cir- 
cles as would require t for their diameter: k, /, and w, 
such an one as would require only half that diameter. 

3. The compound characters are of the same size as 
the simple ones from which they are formed. 

The characters are arranged in classes of right lines, 
semicircles, and curves ; viz. 5, d, and end; erd,f, and 
k; p,t, and ent ; b, r, and ert ; t and n ; ch, and c or k ; 
g and to ; m and I; en and /; eb joined to fir; Br with 
hr ; ed and dr ; ef and fr ; eh and hr ; ep and pr ; et and 
tr ; and th and thr. 

In order to keep the line of writing within proper li- 
mits, and to promote expedition, b may be drawn either 
upward or downward ; r and rt upwards ; d,f, g, h, k, 
p, t, w 9 ch, th, thr, ent, end, and erd, downwards; /, m, 
n, sh, and the character for J, drawn from left to right. 
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To distinguish r when written alone from compound A 
and dr, when it follows a vowel, it must be curved so 
as ,to form the right lower quadrant of a circle ; and 
when it precedes a vowel, it shonld form the left upper 
quadrant of a circle. See second Plate (7). 

In joining the letters together, the pen must not be 
taken off except in such cases where it is appointed by 
the rules. 

As most of the characters are made downwards, it is 
advisable to draw b and its compounds upwards, ex- 
cept when this would be inconvenient. 

The second character for / must not be joined to the 
ascending b when these form the whole of the word, as 
in the words bell and bill. 

The second I must not be joined to r when they form 
the whole word, as rill, for the character so formed 
would be mistaken for thr. 

Where the arbitrary , character can be joined to the 
word without being mistaken for t , d,J\ or r ; it may be 
done as in mortal ; but if it form the last part of a word* 
and eannot be joined so as to prevent ambiguity, let it 
be written in the place assigned to o, or if the vowel 
before it be strongly sounded, write the two distinct 
consonants separated from the other part of the* word to 
denote the vowel ; as in mend, and mind, bind, &c. 

When 8 following either r alone, or preceded by a 
definite vowel, composes the whole word, it must be 
. written on the left side, qs in the word hairs. 

When b drawn cfcwnward is followed by d, hyp, and *, 
5, and p, must be lengthened, as in robbed, and put. 

When d is followed by b, b mqst be drawn upwards ; 
when t is followed by p, p must be detached from it and 
made by its side ; this must be done also when two p's 
are to be written, as in people. 
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EXAMPLES OF STENOGRAPHIC ORTHOGRAPHY. 
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Of Abbreviation* used in Sentences. 

When the learner is perfectly master of what has gone 
before, he will find himself greatly advantaged by de- 
noting some long words in a sentence by their initial 
consonants— by joining together sorae^ and by omitting 
others* 

When any long word is considerably abbreviated, it 
will be necessary to denote it by making an n simple 
over such word, as notwithstanding. See 3d Plate ^(8).- 

When the abbreviated word is a substantive, the fourth 
arbitrary character must be made above it in the place 
assigned to tion. * 

When a proper noun occurs in the middle of a sentence, 
it must be perfectly written, and have the abbreviating 
mark placed over it. The proper and the abbreviated 
common nouns are distinguishable from each other by 
the former being perfectly written, and the latter having 
their initials only. 

When die abbreviated word is an adjective, let it be 
denoted by the third or sixth arbitrary character written 
above it : a verb by the fifth arbitrary character written 
above it: a past participle by the same stroke placed 
under it. 

The repetition of any word is denoted by having an ft 
simple drawn under it If several words be repeated by 
a different word after each repetition, they should be 
omitted and a caret placed before the word which com* 
pletes the clause. 

Opposites when separated by a conjunction, re- 
quire the first word to be written, and the conjunction 
only, as for neither day nor night, write neither day nor 

The pronoun must always have the auxiliary or aux- 
iliaries joined to it ; as / will, 1 will be, I have, I will 
have, I may, I may have, I shall, I shall be, I am, I 
0m to be, I have been, I might have been, &c. &c. 
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The sign of the infinitive mood maybe joined to the 
verb, as to have ; you is formed like r compound, whe- 
ther alone or joined to any other character, as you have, 
you have been. 

The pronoun and the auxiliary may have the verb 
joined to them if it be a monosyllable or an abbreviated 
polysyllable, as / say, I have said. 

When the auxiliary is written, the participial termina- 
tion of the word may be omitted, as / have repeated. 

When the participle is fully written, the auxiliary may 
be frequently omitted. 

Any preposition when expressed by one of the arbi- 
trary characters, may have the pronoun joined to it, as 
by him, in him, to me, to him, to whom, to you, in all, 
in his, by all, by his, by thai, by these, by those, in these, 
in those, with him, &c. 

Words may frequently be omitted in a sentence and 
yet leave the writing perfectly intelligible. 

I have subjoined nine simple characters to represent 
the numerical marks, and the dot to denote a cypher. 
See second Plate (9.) 

Mixed numbers should have a line drawn under them, 
and round numbers must be written for the sake of 
expedition. 

The learner should never let what he has written be 
laid by or destroyed without reading it over and over 
again. With the examples in the second Plate he ought 
to make himself very familiar, as they constitute the 
very essence of this system. 

When the learner can make the short-hand characters 
as readily as he can the English common writing letters, 
— is thoroughly acquainted with their significations — can 
read fluently all the examples in the second Plate, and 
write them tolerably correct, he may copy some ex- 
tracts from works written upon any subject that is well 
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Inown to him ; afterwards a friend should read slowly 
to him, so that he may be gradually qualified to follow 
an extemporaneous speaker, which is the principal ob- 
ject of the science. 

When he first begins to do so, he must not be' too 
anxious .to catch every word of a sentence, but* attend 
strictly to the leading points, and as he finds the fa- 
cility of writing increases, Jie may then attempt to give 
a verbatim transcript of the discourse. 



It will be clear throughout these remarks, that the 
writer's aim has been perspicuity and plainness both in 
his observations *and rules ; and he feels that the Work 
has been produced under circumstances which have left 
him little time to polish the style, or to ornament its ar- 
rangement. Besides, he is too diffident of his literary 
attainments altogether, to claim other merit than what 
his assiduity may deserve, in maturing his system in the 
midst of an avocation incessant and laborious, which 
leaves him little leisure for such pursuits, but which 
are the more precious when enjoyed. But if this attempt 
be attended with moderate success — if it should be fa- 
vourably received by those for whom it has been written, 
the writer may happily some time hence, be found more 
worthy the consideration of those whose duty it may be 
to investigate his pretensions, to decide upon the 
quantum Meruit of his labours, and to foster in him that 
partiality for the sciences, and literature in general, which 
conciliates and harmonizes that universal mind, which of 
late years has progressed with such incredible speed 
among all elasses of society. 

FINIS. 
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Gentlemen and hudies des'tram of 
receiving Instruvtion in this System of 
Stenograph!/, will hurv the good/tens to 
address lhem.se/reti tn the Author, nt Mr 

.'/ '.v, Fleet Street, J^ondon. 
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